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same treatment on July 17. Then on the night
of August 18, 1917, the great Italian drive was
resumed on a front from Medeazza to about
30 m. n., the invaders breaking through the
enemy's first line with hardly an exception.
The blow was driven home by a still heavier
one to the north, where a new bridge-head was
established near Anhovo.

This passage of the Isonzo was one of the
most spectacular stratagems of the whole war.
By a great feat of engineering it was made pos-
sible to divert the water of the river every
night and to construct footbridges which were
hidden during the day by allowing the river to
resume its natural course. When, after many
weeks, ten of these bridges were ready for use,
the Isonzo remained diverted and four pontoon
bridges were thrown over as the Austrians
were blinded by searchlights. The Italian in-
fantry crossed at once on a 4-mile front from
Anhovo to Loga, and by morning had gained a
foothold on the northern edge of the Bainsizza.
The Austrians suddenly found themselves
threatened from the north as well as the south
and were forced to make a stubborn running
fight to escape the trap. By Aug. 20 they had
lost over 10,000 in prisoners and been forced to
retire 6 m. at the centre, though still clinging
tenaciously to Monte Santo, the key position
on their left. This mountain, 2,240 ft. high,
was gradually enveloped and its defenders fin-
ally surrendered on Aug. 24.

Across the Bainsizza the Italians were
threatening to split the Austrian army by a
wedge into the Chiapovano Valley. Mean-
while, further south, the Carso holding attack
had resulted in important gains against the
Hermada heights and along the Vipacco Val-
ley. In five days the Italians had taken, 23,000
prisoners. Steady progress had been main-
tained on the Bainsizza. By September the
Austrians had been driven back 7 1-2 m. on a
front of ii and had lost over forty villages.
All this time the fight for Monte San Gabriele
had been raging. Several times the Italians
gained a foothold on the bare rock of this
i,7oo-ft. eminence, but the struggle for its pos-
session seesawed from Sept. 4 to Sept. 9. Then,
slowly, but surely, its declivities were scaled,
and on Sept. 14 its higher crests and finally its
peak were wrested from the Austrians. In a
little more than three weeks Italy had taken
some 28,000 Austrians and put out of action
not less than five times as many.

While the offensive was in progress an Aus-
trian War Council under Marshal von Hoet-
zendprf had been called at Laibach (Sept. 7),
with the result that special pressure was

brought to bear against the Italian advance
on the Carso. This now came to a standstill.
Meanwhile, in Russia the Germans were bring-
ing a supposed Entente ally to terms. Italy
was caught napping. Though her Army In-
telligence was aware as early as Oct. 18 that a
large number of Teutonic divisions had been
withdrawn from the front and even advertised
the fact that they were to be used against
Italy, no adequate steps were taken to meet so
great a menace. Then came the crash. The
forces found themselves caught by the sudden
influx of a Teuton horde. But military lack
of vision (one of the findings of the Caporetto
Commission) was mostly to blame. The Aus-
tro-German armies were under the direction of
General von Bulow. With about 300,000 fresh
troops, they confronted three Italian armies,
two of them depleted, from the Carso to the
passes of the Carnic Alps. They prefaced the
drive on Oct. 21, 1917, by a severe bombard-
ment on the Plezzo-Tolmino front. On Oct. 24
they broke through at Plezzo, and below Tol-
mino they crossed the Isonzo. Working up the
right bank and down the left they were able to
envelop Caporetto and cut off the defenders of
the Monte Nero district. Thus in an instant
Capello's left centre was in the air, and the
Duke of Aosta risked being hemmed in against
the coast. The retirement of both armies was
as precipitate as it was urgent. The German
capture of Monte Matajur on Oct. 26 made it
impossible for the Italians of the shattered
Second Army to make a stand between there
and Ronzina-Auzza (on opposite banks of the
Isonzo). The hasty crossing of this river all
along the line to the sea was made under heavy
fire. The Italian losses were appalling. The in-
vaders were now deploying on the Venetian
Plain and taking prisoners by the thousands.
The retreat was becoming a rout, and the speed
of withdrawal was being handicapped by the
rush to the rear of countless refugees.
Meanwhile, the rapid advance of the Austro-
Germans was also menacing the Fourth Army
on the Carnic front. Its right wing was forced
to fall back hurriedly on the western bend of
the Tagliamento. The Second Army was in a
state of panic, but the Third nearer the coast
was putting up a stiff rearguard action. In tea
days the Italians had been driven back 75 m.
The Austro-Gerrnans claimed 180,000 prison-
ers. They continued to press on without let-up.
The Tagliamento was crossed all along its
course (Nov. 5-6) with especial effectiveness at
Tolmezzo, where a wide turning movement was
in progress. In this several more thousand
Italians were trapped. The Fourth Army was